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38th Annual Convention Proves Outstanding 


Ww all previous attendance records for an off- 
show year in Cincinnati broken by an official 
registration a little over 700, the 38th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Crushed Stone Association, 
held at the Netherland Plaza on February 7, 8, and 
9, 1955, proved highly informative and thoroughly 
enjoyable to all present. 

Attendance at the convention sessions was excel- 
lent and it was especially gratifying to note the 
interested attention accorded the several nationally 
known speakers who appeared on the program. 

New talent within our own ranks was brought to 
light by the unusually fine presentations made dur- 
ing the two sessions for operating men. To a greater 
extent than in past years, pictorial presentations 
on operating problems were utilized—and with 
marked success judging from the written replies to 
the questionnaire distributed at the second operat- 
ing session. 


Several of the convention talks believed to be of 
lasting value are included in this issue of the Jour- 
nal. Also, with the exception of the pictorial pres- 
entations, the excellent papers presented at the two 
sessions for operating men are being prepared for 
publication in pamphlet form and should be avail- 
able for distribution in the near future. 

The many social features of the Convention 
rounded out a well balanced program which we be- 
lieve more than repaid those attending for the time 
and expense involved. Accepted with enthusiastic 
approval was the informal Gay Nineties Party on 
Monday evening. This affair was all that the name 
implied and future program committees are well 
advised to note the extreme popularity of this type 
of an evening of fun. 

The large attendance of ladies at Cincinnati—- 
numbering about 80—was especially gratifying. 
The program arranged for their entertainment 


Annual Banquet. National Crushed Stone Association, Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, February 9, 1955 
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T. C. Cooke 
Lynn Sand and 
. C. KRAUSE wampscott, Mass. USSELL RAREY 
Catan Quarry Co. _ President Marble Cliff Quarries 
St. Louis, Mo. National Crushed Stone Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Immediate Past Association Elected Past 
President President 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


of the 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 
for the year 1955 


O. E. BENSON H. A. CLARK 
General Crushed Consumers Co. 


Stone Co. Chicago, Il. 


G. D. Lorrt, Jr. B. R. MALoNney A. W. McTHENIa J. V. OWENS Warren C. Rowe 
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Newly Elected to NCSA Board 


CLARENCE CAmp, II 
Camp Concrete Rock Co. 


Houston CLINTON 


Houston Clinton & Co. 


Ocala, Florida Burnet, Texas 


proved highly popular. Our gracious hostesses, Mrs. 
T. C. Cooke, Mrs. Russell Rarey, and Mrs. Verne C. 
Morgan, did yeoman service in seeing that every- 
one got acquainted, which contributed much to the 
pleasure of the ladies who attended. 


To the Committee on Convention Arrangements, 


under the Chairmanship of Otho M. Graves unti!} 
his death in October, when A. L. Worthen became 
Chairman, and to the Committee on Operating 
Problems, under the Chairmanship of G. D. Lott, 
Jr., much credit is due for the over-all excellence of 
the Cincinnati Convention program. 


Twenty-One Plants Receive Safety Awards 
A feature of the General Luncheon on Wednesday 
was the presentation of awards to the winners of 


> 


the NCSA Safety Contest. We were again honored 
to have J. J. Forbes, Director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, officiate on this occasion. Direc- 
tor Forbes was highly complimentary of the amaz- 
ing safety records which had been made by many 
of the contestants, and personally presented with 
appropriate congratulatory remarks the awards to 
representatives of the winning plants. 


T. C. Cooke Re-elected President 


On Sunday afternoon, February 6, 1955, the Board 
of Directors, which had been elected by mail ballot 
prior to the Annual Convention, held its organizing 
meeting and proceeded, as provided for in the By- 
Laws, to elect the President, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and other officers. 

Promptly following announcement by the Chair 
that nominations for President were in order, Past 
President A. L. Worthen said it had been a real 
pleasure for him a year ago to place in nomination 
the name of T. C. Cooke for President of the Asso- 
ciation; that he had watched Mr. Cooke grow in the 
stone business and in Association work; and believed 
that all felt he had conducted the Office of Presi- 


‘dent with dignity and with a conscientious devotion 


to the discharge of his official responsibilties. He 
then placed in nomination the name of Theodore C. 
Cooke for President. On motion, duly seconded, 
Mr. Cooke was unanimously re-elected President by 
acclaim. Mr. Cooke expressed heartfelt apprecia- 
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NCSA Safety Contest Winners 


Top Row, left to right: 


SAMUEL GREENBERG, Supt., Joliet Quarry, Lincoln Crushed Stone Co., 
Joliet, Il. 

J. L. Hurr, Supt., 
ford, Va. 

T. S. A. Rusino, Foreman, Cedar Hollow Quarry, Warner Co., 
Devault, Pa. 

R. S. Reicetutu, Secretary and Asst. Treas., New Haven Trap Rock 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 

R. E. Sansom, Manager-Crushed Stone Operations, American Lime- 
stone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cuas. Bass, Supt., Plainville No. 4 Quarry, New Haven Trap Rock 
Co., Plainville, Conn. 

Jess—E Haney, Supt., Prospect Stone Plant No. 6 Quarry, Eastern 
Rock Products, Inc., Prospect, N. Y. 


Middle Row, left to right: 


W. J. B. Houser, Supt., 
Co., Bakerton, W. Va. 

G. C. Larkin; Supt., 
Kimballton, Va. 

R. C. WituiaMs, Supt., 
Co., North Garden, Va. 

J. W. Powe tt, Supt., 
N.C. 

Rosert Brewer, Supt., North Branford No. 7 Quarry, New Haven 
Trap Rock Co., N. Branford, Conn. 

Burr Saver, Supt., White Haven Quarry, General Crushed Stone 
Co., White Haven, Pa. 

W. A. Deartn, Jr., Insurance Supervisor, General Crushed Stone 
Co., Easton, Pa. 


Bedford Quarry, Blue Ridge Stone Corp., Bed- 


Bakerton Mine, Standard Lime & Stone 
Kimballton Mine, Standard Lime & Stone Co., 
Red Hill Quarry, Standard Lime & Stone 


Bakers Quarry, Superior Stone Co., Monroe, 


Bottom Row, left to right: 


SaLvaTorE Simeone, President, Stoughton Crushed Stone Co., 
Stoughton, Mass. 

Geo. T. Latimer, Vice President-Operations, Waukesha Lime & 
Stone Co., Inc., Waukesha, Wis. 

J. J. Forses, Director, Bureau of Mines, Dept. of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

C. H. Wotre, President, Greystone Granite Quarries, Inc., Hender- 
son, N.C. 

E. Z. Core, Supt., 
Quakertown, Pa. 

Joun P. Cox, Supt., Watertown Quarry, General Crushed Stone Co., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Rock Hill Quarry, General Crushed Stone Co., 


tion for the continued confidence of the Board and 
said he would do his best during the coming year. 


Policy of Rotation on Executive Committee Goes 
Into Effect 


In accord with amendments made to the By-Laws 
at the midyear meeting of the Board of Directors 
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last summer, the Executive Committee is now com- 
posed of the President, the immediate Past Presi- 
dent, and the Chairman of the Manufacturers Divi- 
sion, ex officio. In addition, there are seven elected 
members, one of whom is chosen from ex officio 
Past Presidents entitled to vote, the other six being 
chosen from elected members of the Board. Elected 
members of the Board cannot serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee for more than three consecutive 
years until at least one aaa of non-service has inter- 
vened. 
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Accident Prevention Committee Meeting 


Left to Right: 


H. E. Ratner, Manager, Federal Crushed Stone Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

T. W. Jones, Production Manager, New Haven Trap Rock Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Cc. A. Gustarson, Editor, NCSA Monthly Accident Review 

H. H. Kirwin, Treasurer, Eastern Rock Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 

J. R. Boyp, Administrative Director, National Crushed Stone 
Association 

Beatrice G. Gay, Administrative Assistant, National Crushed Stone 
Association 


Following the re-election of President Cooke, 
nominations were in order for election to the Execu- 
tive Committee of a voting Past President and six 
elected members of the Board of Directors. 

Past President Callanan, in placing the name of 
Past President Russell Rarey in nomination for 
election to the Executive Committee, said he thought 
all would agree that he probably comes closest to 
being the most indispensable member of the Board 
and of the Executive Committee. Mr. Rarey’s nomi- 
nation was immediately seconded, which resulted in 
his unanimous election to the Executive Committee 
from the category of voting Past Presidents. 


Hostesses for Ladies Entertainment, Left to right: 
Mrs. V. C. Morgan, Mrs. Russell Rarey, 
Mrs. T. C. Cooke 


Nominations were then made for election to the 
Executive Committee of the six elected members 
of the Board, which resulted in the unanimous 
choice of O. E. Benson,.H. A. Clark, G. D. Lott, Jr., 
A. W. McThenia, J. V. Owens, and W. C. Rowe. 

For the information of the membership, the full 
personnel of the Executive Committee for the cur- 
rent year is shown, with their respective photo- 
graphs, elsewhere in this issue. 


Other Elections 


Elected as Honorary Members of the Board of 
Directors were the following: 
H. E. Rodes, Nashville, Tenn. 
Stirling Tomkins, New York, N. Y. 
Harold Williams, Boston, Mass. 


Ladies Luncheon, White Horse Inn, Covington, Kentucky, February 8, 1955 
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Regional Vice Presidents for 1955 
of the 


National Crushed Stone Association 


L. J. BOXLEY* 


Southeastern 
Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, 
Mississippi, 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Virginia 


H. A. CLARK 
Midwestern 
Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri 


A. W. McTHENIA 


Central 
Kentucky, Ohio, 
Tennessee, 
West Virginia 


* Deceased 


B. S. CAMPBELL 


Eastern 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 

New Jersey, 
New York, 
Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia 


H. CLINTON 
Southwestern 
Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, 
New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas 


W.C. ROWE 
New England 
Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, * 
New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, 
Vermont 


A. J. CAYIA 


Northern 
Michigan, 
Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, 
South Dakota, 
Wisconsin 


R. G. L. HARSTONE 
British 
Commonwealth 
Dominion of Canada, 
United Kingdom, 
Australia, 

New Zealand, 
Union of 
South Africa 


B. G. WOOLPERT 
Western 
California, 
Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, 


Wyoming, 
Territory of Hawaii 
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The following officers of the Association were 
unanimously re-elected for the ensuing year: 


James Savage, Treas- 
urer 


A. T. Goldbeck, Engi- 
neering Director 


J. R. Boyd, Adminis- 
trative Director 
J. E. Gray, Field En- 
gineer 
With regard to Region- 
al Vice Presidents, the 
mail ballot election held 
in December developed 
the fact that in five of 
the nine Regions no one 
candidate had received a 
majority of the votes 
cast, with the result that 
the Board of Directors at its organizing meeting 
elected the following five Regional Vice Presidents 
for those Regions: 


Re-elected Treasurer 


JAMES SAVAGE 


Buffalo Crushed Ston 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


L. J. Boxley, Blue Ridge Stone Corp., Roanoke, 
Va., Southeastern Region 


B. S. Campbell, Harry T. Campbell Sons’ Corp., 
Towson, Md., Eastern Region 

A. J. Cayia, Inland Lime and Stone Co., Manis- 
tique, Mich., Northern Region 

H. A. Clark, Consumers Co., Chicago, Ill., Mid- 
western Region : 


A. W. McThenia, Acme Limestone Co., Fort 
Spring, W. Va., Central Region — 


The following were elected by mail ballot in 
December: 


Houston Clinton, Houston Clinton & Co., Burnet, 
Texas, Southwestern Region 


R. G. L. Harstone, Canada Cut & Crushed Stone 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, British Com- 
monwealth Region 


W. C. Rowe, Rowe Contracting Co., Malden, 
Mass., New England Region 


B. G. Woolpert, Granite Rock Co., Watsonville, 
Calif., Western Region 


Elsewhere in this issue there is shown the Regiona! 
Vice President for each Region and area included in 
the Region. 


Manufacturers Division Re-elects B. R. Maloney 
as Chairman 
The annual meeting of the Manufacturers Division 
was held at luncheon on Tuesday, February 8, with 
approximately 150 in attendance. 


2 
=> 


The report of the Nominating Committee, pre- 
sented by its Chairman, Irwin F. Deister, was unani- 
mously adopted, resulting in the election of the fol- 
lowing to the offices designated: 


Chairman 


B. R. Maloney, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Vice Chairmen 
L. A. Eiben, Northern Blower Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
wey Ketner, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wayne W. King, W.S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Representatives on NSCA Board of Directors 


i. La Deister, Deister Machine Co., Fort Wayne, 
nd. 


R. D. Ketner, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Members of New Board Manufacturers Division 


Top Row, left to right: 

G. C. Hotton, American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

W. A. Runpquist, Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Gitrry Warp, American Manganese Steel Division, American 
Brake Shoe Co., Chicago, III. 

G. H. Keppet, Birdsboro-Buchanan Crusher Dept., Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry and Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 

RICHARD HEROLD, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J. 

J. W. Harvesty, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Lima, Ohio. 
Middle Row, left to right: 

C. DarreLt SmituH, Joy Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. M. Acsers, Kensington Steel Co., Chicago, III. 

R. M. Dickey, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. W. Newton, Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill. 

J. M. Hume, Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


Bottom Row, left to right: 


J. R. Boyp, Secretary, Manufacturers Division, NCSA, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
B. R. Matoney, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. E. S. Git, Gill Rock Drill Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
R. D. Kerner, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
L. A. Erpen, Northern Blower Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
I. F. Derster, Deister Machine Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
L. A. Ruopes, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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T.C. CooKEe 
Lynn Sand and 
Stone Co. 
Swampscott, Mass. 
President 
National Crushed 
Stone Association 


L. A. 
Northern Blower Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


B. R. MALONEY 
E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chairman | 
Manufacturers Division 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


I. F. DEISTER 


of the Deister Machine Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
MANUFACTURERS DIVISION 
National Crushed Stone Association - 


for the year 1955 


R. D. KETNER WAYNE W. KING 
General Electrie Co. W.S. Tyler Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEWLY ELECTED TO MANUFACTURERS DIVISION BOARD 


H. M. ALBERS RICHARD HEROLD 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
Chicago, Ill. High Bridge, N. J. 


Kensington Steel Co. 


F. A. PAMPEL 


Chain Belt Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Directors 


H. M. Albers, Kensington Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
J. B. Bond, Nordberg Mfg. Co., Wilwaukee, Wis. 


W. E. Collins, Jr., Atlas Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


R. M. Dickey, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


C. R. Dodge, Northwest Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. T. Eggers, American Steel & Wire Division, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


G. D. Fraunfelder, Easton Car & Construction 
Co., Easton, Pa. 


E. S. Gill, Gill Rock Drill Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

J. W. Hardesty, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
Lima, Ohio 

H. R. Harrington, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio 

Richard Herold, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co., High Bridge, N. J. 

G. C. Holton, American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, WN. Y. 

a. Ls Hume, Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chicago, 


G. H. Keppel, Birdsboro-Buchanan Crusher 
Dept., Birdsboro Steel Foundry and Machine 
Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Manufacturers Division Annual Business Meeting Luncheon, Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, February 8, 1955 
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Significant Developments in the Highway 
Construction Program of Tomorrow 


By PYKE JOHNSON 


Special Consultant 

President's Advisory Committee 
on the National Highway Program 
Washington, D. C. 


T IS a great pleasure to be here with you today 
and to have a chance to discuss with the men 

who will have as much to do with the future of the 
highway program as any group and without whose 
full cooperation that program could not be put into 
play, the significant developments in this field. 

I have taken as my assignment a report to you on 
the background, substance, and status of the report 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on the Na- 
tional Highway Program. My task is made easier 
by the fact that you have seen the General Motors 
film, and so I don’t have to discuss the need for the 
program. Equally, it has been immeasurably aided 
by the very competent report made by Mr. Gold- 
beck to whom, with others of his colleagues, the 
thanks of the Clay Committee certainly are due for 
a job that has been done in determining the capacity 
of industry to carry forward the program. 

Because the program I am to discuss is the largest 
single undertaking in the field of public works that 
has ever been put forward in peace time by any na- 
tion, let me, then, go somewhat into the background 
of it before discussing its substance. 

The proposal was first made by the President to 
members of the Governors’ Conference on July 12, 
1954 when, calling attention to our needs for na- 
tional defense, our needs for the economy, our needs 
for a safer and more efficient form of highway 
transportation, he suggested that the Governors 
cooperate with him in the development of a grand 
plan, a plan which would envision not simply trans- 
continental traffic, not simply interstate, inter-city 
traffic, but the needs of the farm-to-market roads, 
the urban bottlenecks, and even parking. The Pres- 
ident suggested that as a fair start to that conclusion 
there should be developed a program which in the 
next ten years would involve an increase in expen- 
diture of $5 billion each year for highway construc- 


* Presented at the 38th Annual Convention of the National Crushed 
Stone Association held at the Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 7-9, 1955 


tion which he said, when done, would give us a fair 
start toward meeting the needs of the population of 
the future, now placed for 1974 at 200,000,000 people. 

In their first action the Governors reversed their - 
earlier position of demanding that the federal gov- 
ernment get out of the field of highways and pledged 
their full support to the President in the develop- 
ment of the program. 

In September he then named an Advisory Com- - 
mittee consisting of Lucius D. Clay, Stephen D. 
Bechtel of the Bechtel Corporation, William A. Rob- 
erts of the Allis-Chalmers Company, S. Sloan Colt, 
President of the Bankers Trust, and David Beck, 
President of the International Teamsters Union. 
Those five men assembled an advisory staff. They 
also had made available to them all of the resources 
of the federal and state governments in the collec- 
tion of necessary data and facts for the development 
of such a program—a job that required in the first 
instance men of good will and, in the second, a na- 
tionwide survey of very great depth as well as 
breadth. 

The committee assembled first in October and 
held two-day hearings at which time they invited 
to appear before them all of those organizations 
which in the past had made appearances before the 
several roads committees of Congress. They ap- 
peared. An inter-agency committee also was set up 
by the President as a support for the Clay Commit- 
tee, consisting of men from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Defense, Budget, Commerce, Agriculture, 
other concerned divisions, so that their advice would 
be available, and from that point the committee 
began to develop its program. 


Committee Conclusions 


The ten principal committee conclusions are: 


First, that our highway system is grossly inade- 
quate, not simply from the standpoint of national 
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defense and the needs of the motorists but from the 
standpoint as well of the national economy. 

Second, the needs as distinct from a program are 
accepted as being $101 billion. I will discuss the 
details a little later. Since at the present time the 
program is $47 billion for the ten-year period, there 
is then a deficit of $54 billion to be made up. 

Third, the committee agreed with the Governors 
that, speaking money-wise, one-third of the burden, 
roughly, should be assumed by the federal govern- 
ment, as the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment, the remaining two-thirds to be taken over by 
the states and the localities. 

Fourth, in analyzing the responsibility of the fed- 
eral government, the committee arrived at the de- 
termination that the primary responsibility of the 
federal government is for the development of those 
forty thousand miles of roads out of 3,348,000 miles 
which are the principal links which bind our nation 
together, roads which connect forty-two capitals of 
the nation’s states, serve 65 per cent of the urban 
and 45 per cent of the rural population; that com- 
prising less than 1 per cent of the total mileage, will 
carry at least 20 per cent of the traffic, and which, 
therefore, are of immediate concern from the stand- 
point of defense, general welfare, interstate com- 
merce, and postal services. 

In arriving at that conclusion, the committee esti- 
mated, on the basis of the needs study, that the total 
cost of that interstate system would be $23 billion. 
They added to that figure, $4 billion for the develop- 
ment, as the federal government’s share of the de- 
velopment of necessary connector and belt roads, 
principal highways, arterial thoroughfares within 
our metropolitan areas. 

They agreed, at the request of the Governors and 
the Mayors, that this should not be made a 100 per 
cent federal undertaking and assigned, therefore, 
$1 billion to the state side and $1 billion to the local 
side as the amounts which those areas are now con- 
tributing to the interstate system, making the total 
cost $27 billion, of which the federal share was to 
be $25 billion. 

They then said that this improvement within the 
ten years was fundamental to the highway trans- 
portation system in our country. They pointed out 
that it could not possibly be achieved on our present 
basis of construction and expenditures in much less 
than half a century, whereas the President had said 
that this job should be done in ten years’ time. 
Then they went on to what is really the meat in the 


cocoanut: How are we going to pay for this under- 
taking? 

Their fifth conclusion was that since we were talk- 
ing here about a capital investment, an investment 
which would add millions to the wealth of the coun- 
try directly as well as other millions indirectly 
through the quickening of our total economy, this 
job should be done on a credit or borrowing basis, 
but not on a deficit financing basis. So, in concert 
with Treasury and other banking authorities, on the 
basis of actuarial studies, they found that by an 
assignment of the equivalent amount of the gas and 
oil taxes now imposed by the federal government, 
this $25 billion bond issue could be amortized as 
well as the other phase of the program, a continua- 
tion of the present Federal Aid Act, without increas- 
ing any taxes. 

Sixth, as a method for doing this, they suggested 
the creation of a Federal Highway Corporation con- 
sisting of three men to be named by the President 
of the United States from the body politic, two to 
be ex officio from the Cabinet, Treasury and Com- 
merce, with Defense sitting in wherever locations 
were involved from a military point of view. 

Seventh, they held that toll roads should be built 
into the interstate system where they exist but 
equally they found that tolls were not a solution 
to the modernization of the total network. 

Eighth, they recommended that an equity or com- 
pensatory payment be made to those states which 
have proceeded with their freeway or toll road de- 
velopment in the past, setting down a limiting for- 
mula for that reimbursement, which excludes financ- 
ing charges, and takes into account the depreciation 
of the highway; and then they recommended that 
in the future any toll road that might be built, on 
the interstate system, should receive a 100 per cent 
equity from the federal government, with certain 
definite limitations: (1) That the highways should 
not be a deficit toll road, it should be self-support- 
ing; (2) that compensation would be made only 
when each state had matched all of its outstanding 


federal highway obligations. They took this posi-— 


tion on the ground that their job was to promote 
the building of highways and that the best way to 
promote that was to leave the states free, as they 
necessarily would be free, to adopt any financing 
method they chose, including toll roads. 

Ninth, they then passed on to the existing Federal 
Aid Program and recommended the continuation of 
the $315 million now allotted annually to the pri- 
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mary system, $210 million to the secondary system. 
They took from the $175 million existing for urban 
work $100 million and put it into the capital account 
and they retained $75 million for expenditure on 
those towns and cities, on their highways which lie 
outside of the interstate system. 

They continued the appropriation of $23 million 
for the forest roads on the ground that they are part 
of the primary or secondary system, and they rec- 
ommended the continuation of the remaining sums 
for lands in the public domain but said that they 
should not be a charge against the motorist; they 
should be a housekeeping charge, against Uncle Sam 
and, therefore, should be contained in the budgets 
of the Departments of Interior and Agriculture. 

Tenth, and finally, they called attention to the 
urgent need for modernization of state laws to per- 
mit advance acquisition of rights-of-way, controlled 
access, and integration of state, county, and city 
highway authorities. 

- Those are the ten recommendations made by the 
Clay Committee to the President of the United 
States, now held at the White House and shortly to 
go forward with a message whose contents I do not 
assume to forecast. 


Features of the Clay Report 


There are some features of the Clay Report which 
I think are deserving of special attention because, 
like any other human document, you do not get 
unanimity in its acceptance by the nation as a whole. 
You do get acceptance among the men who did the 
job but this now has to face the Congress. 

Let me talk first of all about this figure of $101 
billion of need, because to many outside of the high- 
way field, that came as a shockingly large amount. 
That figure is the result of twenty years of effort 
on the part of the state highway departments of the 
United States, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Public Roads, in assembling basic data on the ques- 
tion of the needs, the costs of the highway program. 
It appears to be something that was done within 
just two or three weeks’ time because it was a quick 
assembly by the Bureau of Public Roads of figures 
from the states and the cities on the total costs for 
all purposes of all roads and streets in the United 
States, as required by resolution of Congress but 
the compilation could not have been made without 
years of study. 


> 


Second, this document did have in it certain fig- 
ures which had never been contained in any past 
study that had been made of the highway systems 
of the United States. For example, it looks forward 
to traffic in the year 1974, as far as the interstate 
system is concerned, and it is done on that basis 
for two reasons: (1) Because otherwise we will 
never be able to catch up with our highway needs, 
and (2) because if we are going to issue bonds, the 
highways that are built with those bonds must be 
there when the time comes to pay them off. So, the 
premise on which the forty thousand miles was 
taken is the premise of traffic as it will be in 1974. 

The committee also projected the total gross na- 
tional product for. that period in relation to traffic. 
The result is very striking. Made by two completely 
independent sets of men, under completely dissim- 
ilar conditions and for different purposes, the total 
gross product and motor vehicle registration pro- 
jection and use go side by side. Which is the chicken 
and which is the egg? : 

For the rest of the needs, the figures are based on 
the estimated traffic of 1965 but having the roads 
improved only on a tolerable basis. 

When the committee came to existing city figures, 
they were completely inadequate, so a task force 
was sent out—engineers—to sit down with the city 
engineers in the various cities and determine as 
closely as they could what the need was, because 
one thing that General Clay insisted upon above 
everything else was that his committee must not be 
made subject to any charge, which could not be de- 
fended, of inaccuracy in the estimates. 

If you had the time to look at the figures, you 
would find that the $4 billion estimate put in there 
for the urban needs over and beyond the interstate 
system is only a very meager start. Parenthetically 
I would say this also about the figures of automobile 
use. The latter have been taken on a straight-line 
projection, an equal amount of increase year by 
year. Yet I submit to you that the explosion of our 
cities is today creating a multiplicity in the use of 
motor vehicles which is going to take us beyond 
anything that we have had in the past. 

As you move your family out into the suburbs, 
your wife begins to have needs of her own for a car, 
your children do, and so do you. Two or three years 
ago we had four families out of every one hundred 
that owned more than one vehicle. Today we have 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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In Memoriam 


L. J. Boxlep 
1887-1955 


T IS with profound sorrow and a deep sense of 

loss that we record the death, on February 12, 
1955, of L. J. Boxley, President and Director of 
Blue Ridge Stone Corporation and Pounding Mill 
Quarry Corporation, Roanoke, Virginia, which have 
been members of NCSA almost since its establish- 
ment in 1918. 

It was reported at the recent annual convention 
in Cincinnati that Mr. Boxley was unable to attend 
because of illness, but that he seemed to be recov- 
ering rapidly, and fully expected to be with us again 
by the time of the midyear meeting of the Board of 
Directors in July. He apparently suffered an en- 
tirely unexpected relapse, was taken to the hospital, 
and died a few hours later. 

L. J. Boxley began his career of active participa- 
tion in NCSA affairs when he was first elected to 
the Board of Directors in 1931. He subsequently 
served as Regional Vice President for the Southeast- 
ern Region, which office he held at the time of his 
death, and in 1944 and 1945 was a member of the 
Association’s Executive Committee. 

L. J. Boxley will be long remembered among his 
host of friends in the crushed stone industry for his 
gracious hospitality and for his fine traits of charac- 
ter which endeared him to all with whom he had 
contact. 

Following his graduation from Washington and 
Lee University, he entered the contracting business 
in 1909, and in 1914 became a member of the firm 
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of W. W. Boxley and Company. He subsequently 
served as president and director of the Blue Ridge 
Stone Corporation, the Trego Stone Corporation, 
the Pounding Mill Quarry Corporation, and as vice 
president and director of the Pembroke Limestone 
Corporation, all of which have headquarters in 
Roanoke, Virginia. His business interests covered 
a wide range of activities outside of the crushed 
stone industry, as he had been a director of the 
Colonial-American National Bank, the Shenandoah 
Life Insurance Company, the Old Dominion Fire 
Insurance Company, and had served as a trustee of 
Hollins College. 

Mr. Boxley is survived by two sons, L. J. Boxley, 
Jr., Roanoke, Virginia, and William W. Boxley, II], 
Richmond, Virginia; two daughters, Mrs. Havel 
Darby, South Boston, Virginia, and Mrs. James M. 
White, Huntville, Alabama; two sisters, Mrs. B. F. 
Parrott, Roanoke, and Mrs. W. C. Cooke, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia; and a brother, Abney Boxley of 
Roanoke. 

To his family and business associates, we extend 
our deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 


38th Annual Convention 
(Continued from Page 11) 


K. F. Lange, Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Newton, Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, III. 
F. A. Pampel, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


L. A. Rhodes, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- . 


bus, Ohio 


W. A. Rundquist, Pioneer Engineering Works, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. E. Schneider, Stedman Foundry & Machine 
Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind. 


C. D. Smith, Joy Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


H. R. Stickel, White Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gilfry Ward, American Manganese Steel Div., 
American Brake Shoe Co., Chicago, III. 


C. S. Weber, Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 


In addition to elected Directors, attention is called 
to the fact that the Chairman, Vice Chairmen, Rep- 
resentatives on the NSCA Board of Directors, and 
President of NCSA are ex officio members of the 
Board of Directors of the Manufacturers Division. 

It should also be kept in mind that Mr. Maloney, 
as Chairman of the Division, will serve as an ex 
officio member representing the Manufacturers Divi- 
sion on the Board of Directors and the Executive 
Committee of NCSA. 
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The Role of the Asphalt Institute in the Asphalt 


Paving Industry” 


By J. E. BUCHANAN 


President 
The Asphalt Institute 
College Park, Md. 


i is considered a privilege and an honor to be 
invited to participate in the 38th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Crushed Stone Association. 
Your organization has a long and enviable record 
of service; not only to your sponsoring members, 
but also to the public through research, engineer- 
ing, technical advice, specification development, 
and related activities. It would not have grown 
to its present stature and it would not be holding 
its 38th convention unless there had been a solid 
record of achievement over the years. 

Only recently have I undertaken the responsibility 
of representing and presiding over the activities of 
The Asphalt Institute, but I am acutely aware of 
the degree to which the welfare of the asphalt 
industry is intertwined with that of the crushed 
stone industry. Therefore, it is not inappropriate 
that we meet occasionally to compare notes, ex- 
change views, and outline our aims and plans. 

It is well understood by all of us that when stone 
and asphalt are combined in any manner to form 
a paving surface, our interests and responsibilities 
for the performance of that surface become inex- 
tricably merged. For this reason our several research 
activities over the years have had a great deal of 
common purpose, as_ the voluminous technical 
literature clearly shows. But it is not my intention 
today to discuss technical aspects of our common 
interests and responsibilities. That can better be 
done by our able engineers and_ technologists. 
Rather it is my purpose to point out some of the 
joint responsibilities of our two associations and 
describe some of the aims and activities of The 
Asphalt Institute. 

The asphalt of today is obtained from refining of 
crude oil. Currently the annual production rate in 
the United States of asphalt (from crude petroleum) 
is in the neighborhood of 15 million tons. About 
11 million tons of this production are used for pav- 


*Presented at the 38th Annual Convention of the National 
Crushed Stone Association held at the Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 7-9, 1955 


ing purposes of all kinds. Use in paving of so-called 
lake or native asphalt from Trinidad has practically 
disappeared from the American construction scene. 
(There is still quite a quantity of native rock asphalt 
used.) 

Asphalt is a unique and unusual petroleum prod- 
uct among a great family of products obtained from 
crude oil. Whereas other petroleum products, such 
as gasoline, lubricating oil, and fuel oil are consumed 
when used, asphalt when used in paving or roofing 
or pipe coating, goes into a structure and is in the 
nature of a capital improvement. Moreover, the mar- 
keting of asphalt is not a matter of quick and con- 
venient sale to any and all persons as it is with gaso- 
line, for example. Instead, asphalt is marketed by 
engineering sanction, as it were, because it is gen- 
erally purchased by a constructor on the basis of a 
specification written by an engineer. 

These distinguishing characteristics of asphalt ex- 
plain why the asphal’ industry has a separate and 
special trade association, while the rest of the petro- 
leum industry is served by the well-known and com- 
prehensive American Petroleum Institute. Also, the 
fact that asphalt is used largely by engineering sanc- 
tion is the basic reason why The Asphalt Institute is 
an organization composed primarily of engineers 
with comprehensive experience in the engineering 
use of asphalt. Their experience is further rein- 
forced by the Institute’s research program. The 
main effort of our field engineers working out of 
some 20 district offices throughout the United States 
is directed at assisting highway engineers properly 
to design and specify asphalt structures and at as- 
sisting constructors to achieve good workmanship 
and the quality envisioned and intended by the 
specifications. Likewise, the main effort of our pub- 
l'cations program has been to produce a reliable set 
of engineering references and text books. 


Workmanship and Maintenance 
We strongly believe that good workmanship and 
timely maintenance are essential to advancing the 
use of our products. We are sure the National 


Crushed Stone Association has the same conviction 
with respect to its products. 

Those of you in the business of selling, preparing, 
and laying asphalt mixtures have a special responsi- 
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bility for good workmanship in the interests of the 
good reputations of the aggregate and asphalt indus- 
tries. As this responsibility is met, the growth of 
the asphalt mixture business will accelerate. The 
future prospect for the asphalt mixture business is 
tremendous in the suburban areas alone. But alas, 
entirely too often we see asphalt mix being placed 
on inadequately prepared or designed bases. In the 
long run such compromising of sound engineering 
and construction practice can only result in harm to 
the reputations of our products and to our respective 
industries. 


Research 


The Asphalt Institute now is in its 36th year. For 
the first 35 years of its history the executive offices 
and laboratories were in New York City. Beginning 
in January of this year the headquarters offices and 
laboratories ‘were moved and re-established in more 
adequate space in the Asphalt Institute Building on 
the College Park campus of the University of 
Maryland. 

The move to Maryland represents a major change 
in Institute operations, and one with the promise of 
handsome returns in efficiency, research and develop- 
ment, improved liaison with organizations and agen- 
cies having common interests, and general effective- 
ness. With respect to research and development, not 
only will the Institute have modern and greatly en- 
larged facilities, but it will also have about four 
acres of adjacent ground for outside testing. 

One of the unusual features of the Asphalt Insti- 
tute organization is the way in which the vast re- 
search facilities of the petroleum industry are 
brought to bear on asphalt problems. Our internal 
organization includes engineering and development 
committees composed of technical and research per- 
sonnel from the research divisions or subsidiaries of 
our fifty or so member companies in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe. Also included in the or- 
ganization are project committees working on spe- 
cific research problems. Through this set-up we are 
able to assemble on a research project the best tech- 
nical background and experience available any- 
where; and through this representation the Institute 
has access to the research facilities of the companies 
having personnel on the project committees. 

Probably no material ever reaches its full poten- 
tial, but research is the key to its fuller utilization. 
The expansion of the Institute’s research and devel- 
opment programs, made possible by its move to the 
University of Maryland, will spark a strong advance 


in the use of asphalt products in both traditional and 
newly-developed fields. 


Future Program 


With the current presidential and congressional 
spotlights on the serious inadequacies in our present 
system of roads and streets, and the inevitable pro- 
grams ahead to modernize our traffic arteries and 
extend them, our two industries should be alert to 
these future opportunities and realize the sense of 
urgency with which we should view this develop- 
ment. Our roads and streets are now burdened and 
sometimes choked with our present 58 million ve- 
hicles. At the same time our population is increas- 
ing at the rate of 2% to 3 million per year so the ex- 
pectation is that there will be 80 to 85 million ve- 
hicles in 15 to 20 years—provided our systems of 
roads, streets, and parking are sufficiently expanded 
to accommodate such numbers. This is a tremendous 
construction need. The Asphalt Institute is directing 
a substantial part of its research and engineering 
effort to prepare for this program. Other problems 
that will also receive research and engineering at- 
tention are: (1) water and soil conservation through 
low-cost asphalt facing and lining of dams, canals, 
and reservoirs; (2) treating of railroad ballast with 
asphalt; (3) soil stabilization with asphalt. 

In closing I should like to express the hope that 
our two organizations can and will continue to work 
cooperatively in all proper ways, not because such 
effort may be in the interest of our respective indus- 
tries, but because I am sure such ioint effort will be 
in the public interest through better quality con- 
struction at lower cost. In the long run our public 
service will determine our industrial destiny. 


Waterways Experiment Station Publications 


Attention is called to the excellent publications 
which are issued from time to time by the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, Office of the Director, Water- 
ways Experiment Station, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
Some of these are of direct interest to crushed stone 
producers while others are of a technical nature of 
more particular interest to the engineering profes- 
sion. 


Most recent of these publications are the follow- 
ing: 


Permeability and Triaxial Tests of Lean Mass 
Concrete—No. 6-380 

Field Soniscope Tests of Concrete—No. 6-383 

Investigation of Durability of Concrete Exposed 
to Natural Weathering—No. 6-226. 
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The Concrete Industry Board, Its Plans for Improv- 
ing the Quality of Portland Cement Concrete* 


By ROGER H. CORBETTA 


President 
Corbetta Construction Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


ANY of you have traveled long distances to get 

here. All of you pay hundreds of dollars, if 
not thousands, to be a member of this Association. 
You must have an interest in this Association or 
you would not be here. And yet, have you come 
to this meeting with any ideas, anything construc- 
tive on which your officers can follow through? Are 
you prepared, and are you active throughout the 
year, to assist freely with your time toward the ad- 
vancement of your interests in your various busi- 
nesses, or are you one of those indifferent types that 
are found in every business and every corner of the 
world? Are you satisfied just to sit back and let 
others do your work, as is the case in so many or- 
ganizations where a handful of men carry on and 
your representatives are stifled for want of your ad- 
vice and your help? 

Indifference in this world is working to the advan- 
tage of Communism. I have just returned from a 
tour through Mexico, Guatemala, and El Salvador 
in Central America, and I am going back on that 
tour and wind up in San Juan, Puerto Rico, where 
our firm, in connection with others, is building two 
thousand low-cost houses for workmen. I have seen 
conditions that are appalling and dreadful, simply 
because of indifference on the part of so many 
people. 

In Guatemala, where I am sure you must have 
read about the Commies having taken control of that 
country, the Guatemalans have now learned the price 
of indifference. Their government was taken over 
lock, stock, and barrel by Communists who destroyed 
every record, every piece of documentation, every 
business contract or accounting system. They ran- 
sacked the Treasury and left it penniless. They 
have committed atrocities that are beyond your 
imagination. I have never been so close to Com- 
munism as I was when I visited the State Building 
in Guatemala City where they had on exhibition 
countless thousands of pamphlets, comic strips, 
~ *Presented at the 38th Annual Convention of the National Crushed 
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books, documents, and magazines, all designed to 
show, and stating in their headlines, the doctrine 
of communism and teaching the children how to be 
good Communists. All the books that were left be- 
hind—and they have run into thousands of them— 
have been gathered up by the forces of President 
Carlos Armas, who has successfully overthrown the 
regime of the Reds. They, I am sure, will never be 
found to be indifferent again to what happens to 
the public life of a nation since they know what can 
happen when indifference is permitted to exist. 


The Penalty of Continued Indifference 
In New York City, we of the Concrete Industry 
Board have also realized that indifference could be 
harmful to those of us who make a living in con- 


‘crete, and we have banded together all phases of 


those interested in concrete construction. We have 
included in our organization, official representation 
from the American Concrete Institute, the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the American Institute of 
Architects, the ready-mixed concrete producers, the 
aggregate producers, the contractors, the testing lab- 
oratories, and the reinforcing steel producers. We 
found it advantageous to band ourselves together 
when John Riley of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority became impatient with what he considered 
to be poor concrete and poor workmanship, based 
upon results as they were determined by the test 
cylinders that were taken on projects under con- 
struction. He made considerable issue of the fact 
that the indifference of the contractor and, indeed, 
everybody in the industry, would eventually lead 
to the construction of the many housing projects in 
the City of New York in steel skeleton construction 
rather than the concrete construction which had be- 
come so popular there, and which had come into its 
own because of the shortage of structural steel dur- 
ing the war. 


Problem Discussed With Testing Laboratories 


His words and his admonitions fell upon deaf 
ears. We continued to be indifferent. Somehow or 
other we were satisfied just to go along our merry 
way, taking the line of least resistance, until the 
collapse of a large structure took place and some of 
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us recognized the import and the danger of our 
ways. So the contractors, through the Cement 
League thought it wise to select a committee repre- 
senting the contractors to meet with the testing lab- 
oratories who, we thought, were more responsible 
for these so-called bad results than anybody else. 
We thought the laboratories were at fault because 
they were employing boys to do a man’s job. They 
were in serious competition with each other and 
were taking on the work testing cylinders, testing 
concrete, and designing concrete mixes at prices far 
below what it would take to employ the kind and 
caliber of men that should be used. Because we, the 
contractors, knew that these young men, without ex- 
perience, were totally unfamiliar with what they 
were doing in the making of test cylinders or how 
to do it, and did not care what the results were, we 
felt some action should be taken. We saw them 
leave test cylinders out in the broiling sun; we saw 
them leave them out in freezing weather; we saw 
them handle the cylinders very carelessly by tossing 
them into a truck when they were still in the pro- 
cess of hardening. Therefore, we disclaimed any in- 
terest in the results shown by their so-called labo- 
ratory tests. 

We called in the representatives of the testing 
laboratories in the area and we accused them of 
this indifference and, indeed, incompetence on their 
part. To be sure, they defended themselves and they 
brought out that the contractors were not exactly 
angels themselves. The contractors, indeed, were 
quite capable of ignoring the recommendations of 
these testing laboratories. The contractors, indeed, 
were quite capable of violating all of the good prac- 
tices that we knew should be indulged in for the 
producing of quality concrete. 


Ready-Mixed Operators Consulted 


After several hours of deliberation, both the con- 
tractors and the testing laboratories quite agreed 
that something should be done about producing 
better concrete, because we all had an interest in 
quality concrete. But how could just the contractors 
and the testing laboratories bring this about unless 
we had the cooperation and the good will of the 
ready-mixed people, whose plants in many cases are 
antiquated, and whose sole concern seemed to be 
how many loads they could get out of any plant 
without regard to what was in the load. Quite 
frequently some disappointment resulted from the 
indifference on the part of the ready-mixed manu- 
facturers. So we called in the ready-mixed people 


and explained why we were concerned about their 
carelessness, in some instances—not all—regarding 
the number of loads, and what was in each load. 
They, in turn, brought up some of the problems that 
they encountered. For example, if they had twenty- 
five or thirty customers, each one perhaps was spec- 
ifying what brand of cement should be used, re- 
sulting in requests probably for twenty or twenty- 
five different brands of cement. The average ready- 
mixed plant might have facilities for four or five 
brands, but how could they successfully handle all 
the brands we asked for? Indeed, very often con- 
tractors, because of good friends in the aggregate 
business, would tell the ready-mixed man where 
we would like him to buy his aggregate, as a favor 
to us; so we imposed the hardship of telling him 
where to buy his aggregate and what brand of ce- 
ment to use. Then when his trucks arrived at our 
jobs, we would even tell him, through our super- 
intendents and foremen who were interested in mak- 
ing work easy for themselves, to add more water. 
You are all familiar with what happens when too 
much water is added without adding additional ce- 
ment. The results are poor concrete. 

So there was genuine accord established among 
the ready-mixed people, the testing laboratories, and 
the contractor. The problem of the ready-mixed 
man was seriously discussed. We thought it wise 
to call in the Portland Cement Association and ask 
them if they could do something about so many re- 
quests for different brands of cement being made by 
those contractors who did not purchase the cement, 
and also to do something about some of the quality 
of the cement that was being furnished because of 
the terrific demand. And so we brought about a 
meeting of the four minds. 

The Structural Engineering Society heard about 
our activities and welcomed what we were doing. 
At long last, they said, after all the papers that they 
had prepared and all the studies that had been made, 
and all of the design and practice that had been put 
into effect, they found that the contractor himself 
was suddenly seeing the light of day, and they were 
so happy at the thought of knowing that henceforth 
there would be a real effort made to follow the de- 
signs of the engineers. 


Plight of the Engineer 
The engineer’s plight has been somewhat of a 
problem in designing a concrete structure because 
of the fact that he never knew to whom the con- 
tract would be awarded. Would it be an honest con- 
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tractor? Would it be a qualified contractor? Where 
would the concrete materials come from? Would 
they come from an established, reliable source? 
Would the aggregates be properly graded? Would 
they be clean? Would they be as specified? Indeed, 
would the testing of these materials be done by a 
testing laboratory of good reputation and proper 
ability and qualifications? With those uncertainties, 
the engineer’s penchant has been to allow for a 
safety factor far beyond that which was necessary, 
only because of these uncertainties in his mind. 

And so it was the structural engineers who planted 
the idea of forming an association, a continuing 
association, which was eventually called the Con- 
crete Industry Board of New York. We have 
banded ourselves together for the purpose, and the 
only purpose, of producing quality concrete. We 
feel that in doing that, we will be helping our indus- 
try; we will be promoting the greater use of con- 
crete. You folks, indeed, will benefit from the 
greater volume of business that should come from 
it. Because structural concrete has become so much 
more widely accepted than before the war, we 
should all benefit. 


Architects Lend Support 

The architects, of course, have come into the pic- 
ture with their wholehearted support and now we 
are aiming to bring about a set of conditions that 
will cause the Concrete Industry Board of New York 
to be established as an authority that will be ac- 
cepted by all concerned. The testing laboratories 
have agreed, as a whole, to submit themselves to 
an examination to establish their qualifications by 
the Cement Reference Bureau of the Bureau of 
Standards who will send a committee to each of 
the testing laboratories, which committee will in- 
quire'as to the personnel, the principals of each 
company, the laboratory facilities, their appro- 
priateness, and, in general, pass upon the qualifica- 
tions of each testing laboratory so that, in turn, an 
architect and an engineer may specify in the future 
that the testing of the concrete of a particular proj- 
ect of their design shall be made by a qualified 
testing laboratory that meets the standards of the 
Concrete Industry Board. 

That is the pedestal upon which we are going to 
set ourselves. It must be properly founded and must 
be well secured. 

We of the Concrete Industry Board are satisfied to 
meet all of the demands, to fulfill all of the require- 
ments that good construction demands. 


The ready mixed plants are prepared, likewise, on 
a purely voluntary basis, to submit themselves and 
their plants to an inspection and an examination by 
a qualified committee which will make suggestions 
and demands, if necessary, that the plant be mod- 
ernized, that it be improved so that we know that 
what is expected to be put into each truck will ac- 
tually have been put into it; so that there will be 
a certainty as to just what is contained in every 
truck that leaves the plant. Indeed, they are pre- 
pared to bring about a guarantee of the product to 
the extent that they can certify to the contents of 
a particular load—that it will produce a 2,000, 3,000, 
or 4,000 lb or greater strength of concrete. 

Those are things that we look forward to, so that 
when the contractor himself has been selected on the 
basis of his being qualified by virtue of his past ex- 
perience, or by virtue of the new personnel who 
make up a new organization that is being formed, 
the structural engineer or the architect may have 
confidence that he is going to get for his plant a 
truly quality type of construction. 


Quality Aggregate Equally Important 


If the architect puts into his specifications that 
the testing of the concrete, the source of the material 
supplied, and the contractor who is engaged to do 
the work are qualified people who meet the stand- 
ards of the Concrete Industry Board, we will have 
made a great step forward. Incidentally, you folks 
produce quite a bit of this “concrete” for us and, 
as you know, 90 per cent of every yard of concrete 
is aggregate. Are you, too, going to share in our 
effort for quality production? Are you going to 
give us the kind of stone that is specified? Is it going 
to be washed? Is it going to be clean? Is it going to 
be properly graded, or are we going to get, as in 
some cases, flat, elongated pieces and other shapes 
and types of material that make it difficult to place 
the concrete? 

We look to you to produce a quality material. 
You gentlemen belong to a national association 
which has and will continue to benefit you. The ex- 
tent of the benefits to you will be commensurate with 
the amount of support that you give it and the ex- 
tent to which you are determined to produce better 
concrete aggregate. 

If you will pay close attention to quality, you 
will enjoy peace of mind and the usual reward that 
goes with a job well done. Don’t be indifferent. 
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The “States’ Rights” Issue as Related 


Legislation’ 


By JOHN F. LANE 


Gall, Lane & Howe, General Counsel 
National Crushed Stone Association 
Washington, D. C. 


HESE meetings of the National Crushed Stone 

Association, coming as they do each year at the 
commencement of the legislative sessions in Wash- 
ington, always, it seems to me, provide great tempta- 
tion to engage in forecasting, prognostication. Like 
most temptations, this is a dangerous pastime. I 
do not propose to do too much of it today. I thought, 
however, that perhaps it would be advantageous to 
discuss principally one single issue which underlies 
and is the heart of most of our domestic legislation 
and then, through discussing specific legislative 
measures of significance to this group, see how that 
basic, paramount issue applies. 


The ‘States’ Rights’ Issue 


The issue to which I refer is usually called the 
“States’ Rights” issue. In its most simple form, that 
merely means the question as to the relative extent 
to which power will be exercised'by the federal gov- 
ernment as against the state governments. It is this 
issue which is importantly in mind when we hear 
of “creeping socialism,” expanding “federal bureauc- 
racy,’ and many other similar and related con- 
cepts. 

This issue arises in the framework of our Consti- 
tution. The federal government, as you recall, is a 
government of limited, specified powers. In other 
words, if a particular power to be exercised by the 
federal government is not found expressly or by im- 
plication in the Constitution, the theory of our gov- 
ernment is that the federal government does not 
have that power. For the Constitution of the United 
States expressly provides that those powers not ex- 
pressly delegated to the federal government are re- 
served to the states. It is in this constitutional 
framework, therefore, that the states’ rights issue 
arises. 

I think it is rather common knowledge from the 
last twenty-five years of our history that this prin- 
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ciple of limited federal power, with the residuum re- 
served to the states, has been honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. When President 
Eisenhower came into office, for example, he pointed 
out that there were no less than thirty different 
federal programs for “grants-in-aid” to the states. 
These programs required expenditures of the order 
of $2,000,000,000 annually by the federal government 
and constituted one-fifth of all of the income of the 
states. 

The President has recognized the problem. He 
has described it as one of major national importance. 
And you may recall that a year ago he appointed a 
“Commission on Government Functioning” to study 
the problem and provide recommendations on it to 
the Congress. Up to now there has been no report 
from that commission. 


States’ Rights Decisive in Domestic Legislation 


Nevertheless, this “states’ rights” issue, as it is 
called, continues to pervade our entire domestic leg- 
islation program. This is likely to be of extreme im- 
portance in this Congress, as it has been in past 
Congresses, and as it in all probability will be in 
future Congresses. But in this Congress specifically, 
as in the last one, party lines are closely drawn. In 
the Senate the Democrats have a majority of but 
two, in the House they have but twenty-nine. And 
they have, of course, recently completed organizing 
the Congress. 

Now in the last Congress, the President had a bat- 
ting average of .646 per cent which, in baseball 
terminology, is a pretty good average. In this case, 
however, it means that of the some 232 requests for 
legislation that he made to the Congress, the Con- 
gress accepted, through enactment, 150. In this 
Congress, however, it seems fair to observe that the 
President will have increased opposition, particu- 
larly in the House of Representatives where the op- 
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position party made the most headway in the last 
election. 

This opinion seems to be borne out by a recent 
survey conducted for the newspapers. Each mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives was asked how 
he stood with relation to the President’s general 
domestic legislation program. The figures are in- 
teresting. Two hundred of the members of the 
House said that they were for his general program. 
Two hundred and fifteen said that they were against 
it. This left a balance of but twenty who were un- 
decided. It is quite probable, I think, that when it 
comes to reaching legislative decisions on the part 
of those twenty or thirty undecided men, this states’ 
rights issue will undoubtedly play an important 
part. 

So when you read in your newspapers or Associa- 
tion releases or other sources of the great debates 
which will be going on in this Congress on very 
many important issues—unemployment insurance, 
public housing, education, small business policy, 
labor legislation—whether it be fair employment 
practices, Taft-Hartley Act, Fair Labor Standards 
Act, or wage and price controls—keep in mind the 
potential bearing that the matter of states’ rights 
may have on the resolution of these issues. I think 
this will increase your understanding of the prin- 
ciples as well as of the politics which underlie these 
issues. 


Wage and Price Controls 


In three or four areas of prospective legislation 
of interest to this group, “states’ rights” will be an 
important factor. I want to mention first the mat- 
ter of wage, price, rent, and rationing controls. It 
may surprise you that I do so, for we are a nation 
at peace. It is precisely because we are at peace, 
however, that the question of whether the federal 
government should extend its power to these areas 
becomes material. And there have been recent de- 
velopments in this area with which you should be 
acquainted. 

In January of this year the Cabinet at one of its 
meetings decided that the President ought to ask 
the Congress for “stand-by” powers to invoke wage, 
price, rent, and rationing controls. Thereafter, it 
was widely reported on Capitol Hill that a Presi- 
dential message on that subject, together with the 
draft of a bill, was expected and that if received it 
would, in all probability, be enacted. Since then, 
the Formosan situation has developed and last week 
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at his press conference the President indicated that 
he did not now plan to request legal authority to 
impose these controls. He did say that if the Con- 
gress in its wisdom sought to give them to him, he 
would be glad to have them, but that he was not 
going to ask for them. . 

At the same time, it is not so generally known 
that there has been an extensive planning program 
going on on these subjects in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. This is a rather wide-scale program. 
It has as its objective the developing of a complete 
wage, price, rent, and rationing control structure, 
complete with legislation—drafts of bills, I mean— 
proposed regulations, labor-management advisory 
committees and, as one might say, the whole ball of 
wax. The plan is so detailed that it has one very 
interesting feature. We understand that this time 
consideration is being given to the development of 
a “kit” of control regulations suitable for use at the 
state and local levels. This is in contemplation of 
possible atomic attack and operates on the theory 
that in such event, control from Washington may not 
be possible for lack of communications and the local 
authorities should seek to control these economic 
forces themselves. Offhand, in the event of atomic 
attack I think of nothing we would need less than 
a kit of control regulations, but in any event, that is 
the plan. 

When and if controls legislation is taken up by 
Congress, particularly in peace time, you can see 
that the question of whether the federal govern- 
ment should extend its jurisdiction into this usually 
non-federal area, or whether the subject matter 
should be left to the states, is right at the heart of 
the issue. 


Increased Minimum Wage 


This is also true of another subject involved in 
the President’s Economic Message. The President 
has recommended to the Congress that the minimum 
wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act should be 
increased from its present 75-cent level to 90 cents. 
This of itself involves no departure from past prac- 
tice or principle except as to amount. 

An increase in the minimum wage to 90 cents, I 
imagine, is not likely to be of great concern to the 
stone industry generally. According to the latest 
BLS statistics the non-metallic mining industry has 
an average wage on the order of $1.80 an hour. 

But this is not the whole picture. For it is also 
planned by the Secretary of Labor, and presumably 
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through him by the President, to further extend the 
coverage of this regulatory statute, and not only to 
extend the coverage but to decrease certain of the 
existing exemptions. The extent to which this ad- 
ministration is prepared to go in this direction has 
not been made clear. We think that is for strategy 
reasons bearing on the legislation’s processing in 
Congress. 

But the point that I think we ought to have in 
mind in considering this subject is that here, too, is 
a further important piece of domestic legislation of 
potential impact on numerous businesses and numer- 
ous individuals which once again involves the same 
paramount issue of principle. This is the relative 
extent to which the federal government should regu- 
late as against not regulating and leaving the mat- 
ter of regulation, if any, to the states. 


“Right to Work” Laws 


No more dramatic and direct evidence of this con- 
tinuing struggle in the legislative area exists than 


_ that which pertains to the current debates respect- 


ing the state “right to work” laws. There are seven- 
teen of these laws in seventeen different states. A 
“right to work” law, in essence, is designed to as- 
sure employees that in order to hold a job they need 
not be members of a union. This is not a particu- 
larly new principle. When the. Taft-Hartley Act 
was enacted, a specific provision was included on 
the subject. This is known as Section 14 (b). It 
specifically provides that the Taft-Hartley Act shall 
not be construed to supersede state legislation pro- 
hibiting compulsory unionism as a condition of em- 
ployment. Recently, however, the Secretary of 
Labor, in a speech to the CIO convention, said that 
so far as he was concerned, these laws are bad in 
principle and he hoped that the states that had en- 
acted them would reconsider them and that no ad- 
ditional states would enact any new ones. 

Now this has prompted much discussion, bringing 
into play political forces not only on the federal 


scene but on the scenes of the various state legisla- 


tures, most of which are in session this year. Em- 
ployer reaction to these suggestions was quite 
prompt through major employer organizations, such 
as the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the National Association of Manufacturers. But 
more specifically last week a “National Right to 


Work Committee” was established, organized, and 


announced. This committee of businessmen inter- 
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ested in these principles relating to compulsory 
unionism—or the compulsion of employees to join 
unions in order to hold a job—has stated its prin- 
cipal objective to be the establishment of the prin- 
ciple that “men must have the right, but not be com- 
pelled to join unions.” 

In your various states you may be hearing of this 
matter through the coming months. You may well 
consider the issues involved to be of importance to 
you. 

The states’ rights issue, as you can see, again di- 
rectly bears on this important question. Indeed, this 
may be the most important question in the labor 
legislation field in this session of Congress. It cer- 
tainly merits the careful consideration of all 
thoughtful businessmen. 


“"No Man’s Land” in Labor Law 


It is in the general field of labor law, however, 
that the more unfortunate consequences of the fail- 
ure to resolve this “states’ rights” matter is appar- 
ent. The Taft-Hartley Act, as you know, deals with 
the general subjects of union representation, unfair 
labor practices by employers and unions, restric- 
tions on secondary boycotts, featherbedding, labor 
injunctions, and such related matters. A year or so 
ago the Supreme Court, however, in following 
through on its theory of the supremacy of the federal 
law, otherwise known as the “federal preemption 
theory,” made it perfectly plain that the state labor 
laws, operating on subject matters in the field em- 
braced by the Taft-Hartley Act, were inoperative; 
that it was beyond the power of the states to invoke 
and enforce their own statutes in that area. This is 
on the principle that where the federal government 
occupies a field within its constitutional powers, the 
states are powerless to act. 

This has resulted in much confusion and much un- 
certainty. It may come as a shock to you to under- 
stand that today there is a “No Man’s Land” in the 
field of labor law. The “No Man’s Land” does not 
exist as to the area of conflict between a.state and 
the federal government. The Supreme Court has 
said there is no conflict there. It is simply a matter 
of the federal law controlling and the state being 
powerless to remedy labor abuses. But the “No 
Man’s Land” arises in two other areas. 

There is generally left to the states, in the labor 
field, only that area not covered by the federal stat- 


ute. But this federal area requires definition. And 
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precisely what that area is is in numerous cases 
hard, if not impossible, to define. For the Courts 
may imply conflict with the federal statute as well 
as find conflict directly. 

An excellent example of this arose in the State 
of Florida where Florida enacted a statute requiring 
labor unions to register in order, in effect, to do 
business in Florida. This was an analogy to the 
typical state statutes which require a foreign cor- 
poration to qualify in order to do business within a 
state. The Supreme Court, however, has held that 
that statute, by implication, conflicts with the em- 
ployees’ rights of representation by unions which are 
guaranteed by the Taft-Hartley Act and it therefore, 
in effect, invalidated the statute. But it was not 
until the Supreme Court decision—years after the 
fact—that it was clear as a matter of laws that there 
was in fact a conflict and that the state statute was 
invalid. 

The second area of this “No Man’s Land” in the 
labor law field arises in the now quite broad area 
where the Congress has covered the subject matter 
by legislation but the administrative agency charged 
with enforcement of the statute has chosen not to 
act. This brings up the so-called “jurisdictional 
standards” for determining coverage under the 
Taft-Hartley Act and for answering the question of 
whether an employer is subject to that Act. 

At the end of last year the present Board greatly 
increased these standards with the effect of exclud- 
ing large numbers of smaller employers from the 
scope of the Taft-Hartley Act. Two recent cases in- 
volving stone producers exemplified this situation. 
They were the E. M. Reeves & Sons and the G. C. 
McBride Company, who were recently before the 
National Labor Relations Board. Now, it was not 
until those cases were decided that we knew for a 
certainty that the furnishing of crushed stone for 
state highways and the furnishing of stone for rail- 
road ballast was not going to be within the lower 
limits of the jurisdictional amounts but within the 
higher limits. But this meant the difference of 
whether the Board would take this case or throw 
it out. What I mean by that is, the Board has a jur- 
isdictional standard that as to a company with intra- 
state sales, if you sell for use on an instrumentality 
of commerce, which is the railroad or a highway, but 
the amount of those sales does not exceed $100,000 
and the products sold are “directly utilized” by your 
customer, the Board will not assume jurisdiction. In 
such a case—and these stone company cases stand 
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for the principle—the jurisdictional amount of re- 
quired sales to interstate instrumentalities would be 
$200,000. 

The point I wish to make is that although these 
jurisdictional standards were established last Oc- 
tober, it was not until these two stcne cases were 
decided—one was decided just a week or so ago— 
that we knew the answer to these important ques- 
tions. And in the interim stone producers similarly 
situated did not know and had no way of ascertain- 
ing for themselves whether in their labor problems 
they had to seek remedies from the state agencies 
or in the state courts or from the federal agencies or 
in the federal courts. This is indeed “no man’s land.” 

Admittedly, the solution to these problems is ex- 
tremely difficult. The difficulty, of course, is no 
excuse for their not being resolved. One approach 
to the solution is embodied in what is known as the 
Smith Bill, H.R. 3, and I feel quite sure we will be 
hearing much more about that in this session of 
Congress. That bill makes it clear that unless Con- 
gress expressly provides otherwise, states will not 
be precluded from legislating in those areas which 
are on the subject of federal legislation unless there 
is a direct and undeniable conflict with federal law. 


Conclusion 


I have talked at some length about these various 
matters. Now let’s try to tie them together by way 
of conclusion. 

First, we have seen that it is fundamental in our 
constitutional form of government that there be a 
reservation of all powers to the states which the 
Constitution does not delegate to the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Secondly, we have seen that this fundamental 
issue underlies virtually all problems of principle 
or politics relating to federal domestic legislation. 

And thirdly, as exemplified particularly in the 
labor field, the method and means of resolution of 
the “states’ rights” issue and the nature of the fun- 
damental thinking of the legislators and the voters 
on that question will have an important and perhaps 
controlling effect on domestic legislation. 

This “states’ rights” matter, I feel, is one of the 
most important overriding factors of our time. It 
may not and probably will not be resolved in this 
Congress. It may not be resolved for many Con- 
gresses. But resolved it must be, and on the nature 
of that resolution may importantly depend the well- 
being of our country and its citizens. 
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American Association of State Highway Officials 
Policy Statement on the Federal-Aid Highway 


Program 


K @ insure an expanding and sound national econ- 
omy, the Federal-Aid Highway Program should 
be continued and enlarged to more nearly meet the 
demands both current and future. The program 
should be administered and constructed by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the State Highway 
Departments as in the past—a Federal-State rela- 
tionship that has been highly efficient and outstand- 
ingly successful. 

Should future federal road legislation create a 
National Highway Corporation, Commission, or Au- 
thority, its duties should be fiscal only. 

Considering the civil and the national defense, as 
well as the over-all economic well-being of the na- 
tion, the Interstate System of highways should be 
accorded priority treatment and its completion ac- 
complished within a period of 10 years. A substan- 
tial, balanced construction program, however, must 
not be sacrificed on the other federal-aid highway 
systems. 

The Interstate System should be built to meet the 
anticipated traffic demands of 20 years hence, and 
constructed to design standards promulgated and 
approved by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, and with the application of, and 
the provision for, access control features in accord- 
ance with warrants promulgated and approved by 
the American Association of State Highway Officials. 
The location and design of the Interstate System 
should be the joint responsibility of the State High- 
way Departments and the Bureau of Public Roads. 
The actual determination of the location of the 
routes between control points should be based upon 
engineering studies, traffic analyses, and economic 
comparisons. 

The building of the Interstate System would be 
jeopardized if it were redesignated or extended be- 
yond its 40,000-mile statutory limitation. 

The Interstate System program should be acceler- 
ated, and the Congress, in its good judgment, should 
determine the method of financing. If it is decided 
that it is necessary to finance the work by credit 
financing, the Association approves such action. 

Because of the need for expediting the construc- 
tion through all states simultaneously, provision 
should be made for the Federal Government, upon 


petition to the state and in the interest of national 
defense, to procure the necessary rights of way and 
access control on the Interstate System. Because of 
the heavy demands made upon the states for 
financing roads having more local interest than the 
Interstate System, and because of the national in- 
terest and responsibility of the Federal Government 
in the Interstate System, the Association recom- 
mends that the federal contribution to the cost of 
the capital improvements on that system be between 
90 and 95 per cent, and that these funds be appor- 
tioned to the states on the basis of need. 

The State Highway Departments should be re- 
sponsible for the design, letting of contract, super- 
vising construction and, upon completion, should 
have the sole responsibility, at state expense, of 
maintaining, policing, and operating the facility. 

As a matter of equity and so as not to discriminate 
against the states that have already constructed a 
portion of the Interstate System, the Association 
recommends that a credit reimbursement should 
be allowed for any road that is properly located, 
designed, and constructed to be incorporated into 
and become a portion of the Interstate System, 
whether the road be free or toll, in accord with the 
following procedure: 

(a) Existing free roads. Existing free highways 
measuring up to standards of the Interstate System 
should have the depreciated value determined from 
which would be deducted 10 per cent thereof and 
the total amount of any federal-aid funds used in 
constructing the highway. The result then shouid 
be the credit to which the state is entitled. 

(b) Existing toll roads. A state should be entitled 
to credit for an existing toll road, excluding the 
cost of financing thereof and of any facilities not 
of a highway character, that is properly located and 
constructed to meet the requirements of the Inter- 
state System, and the amount of credit so allowed 
should be the depreciated value, not to exceed 40 
per cent of the original cost where the road was 
completed prior to December 31, 1951, and not to 
exceed 70 per cent when completed between De- 
cember 31, 1951, and December 31, 1955. 

(c) Future toll roads. A state should be entitled 
to credit on a future toll road, when built to ap- 
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proved interstate standards, in the amount of 90 per 
cent of the original cost, less the cost of financing 
thereof and of any facilities not of a highway char- 
acter, provided the project has progressed to the 
point that its financing has been arranged and com- 
pleted by December 31, 1955. There should be no 
credit reimbursement for future toll roads after 
that date. 


In the continuation of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Programs on the Primary, Secondary, Forest High- 
way, and Urban Systems, authorization should be 
for a period of at least six years to allow the states 
* to adequately plan and staff the programs. The 
current apportioning formulas and public lands 
sliding scale matching provisions should be con- 
tinued with a 25 per cent transfer provision allowed 
between the Primary, Secondary, and Urban allo- 
cations to make the program flexible enough to meet 
the most pressing needs of the individual states. 


Assuming an accelerated and enlarged Interstate 
Highway Program should be authorized by the Con- 
gress, the first authorization providing for funds on 
the Primary, Secondary, and Forest Highway Sys- 
tems should be in at least the amounts provided in 
the Act of 1954. The Urban authorization could be 
decreased below the amounts provided in the Act 
of 1954 in proportion to the amount of Urban aid 
authorized under an enlarged Interstate Highway 
Program. 

The subject of labor relations and requirements 
should not be included in federal statute, but should 
be a matter to be determined at the state level. 


Nation-Wide Hearings on Highway Bills 

Senator Chavez, Chairman of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, is planning to take the hearings 
on highway bills, now being held in Washington, 
to “the people.” 

He requested a $100,000 appropriation to conduct 
the hearings, and it has been approved by the 
Senate Rules Committee. 

It is reported that the hearings probably will be 
held in each Bureau of Public Roads division, but 
that the cities have not yet been designated. 

The hearings will be public, and anyone desiring 
to appear before the subcommittee will be welcome 
to do so. Along with the administration bill (S. 
1160) and the Gore bill (S. 1048), any alternate 
plans that may be suggested will be considered. 


Highway Construction Program 
(Continued from Page 14) 


fifteen and it will not be too many years before we 
will have fifty. 


Points of Controversy 


Now on the points of controversy in the Clay Re- 
port. The first controversy comes on the question 
of whether the federal government should borrow 
money for this purpose. Why don’t we do it on a 
pay-as-you-go basis? I think every member of the 
Clay Committee would cheer doing it on a pay- 
as-you-go basis if they thought that either politi- 
cally or otherwise it was practical to do so. But to 
do this on a pay-as-you-go basis means that you 
would triple your present gasoline and oil taxes, or 
their equivalents, in order to meet the cost. 

As to the toll road situation, we have one thousand 
miles of toll roads that are available for use on the 
interstate system at this time, costing about a bil- 
lion and a half. We have at least an equal number 
of miles available that have been built as freeways. 
We have another five thousand toll miles that are 
eligible and authorized, but we have a total of forty 
thousand miles in the interstate system. So that 
under no condition could toll roads be rated as an 
economical, feasible way of doing this total job. 

There are those, many of them, who believe that 
federal funds should be spent to “free” these roads. 
The Clay Committee report does not do that. It 
provides no terminal for toll roads. There are many 
people who believe that the principal roads of the 
country should be made free at the earliest possible 
time. 

In conclusion, I have been watching the news- 
papers and the magazines, seeking out all points of 
view as I could get them from organizations and 
everywhere else. So far as I know, there has been 
no substantial denial from any substantial group of 
informed people of the need for this program. That 
means, then, just one thing, that the question in 
front of us is a question of alternatives. Shall we 
do it this way or that way? 

The fact still remains that if we are to go forward 
with our economy, if we are to go forward with our 
way of living, if you in your business are to have 
the optimistic point of view that you are entitled 
to have for the next ten years, we must carry this 
program through regardless of the details. I am one 
of those who believe that Congress is going to do it. 


Manufacturers Division National Crushed Stone Association 


These associate members are morally and financially aiding the Associa- 
tion in its efforts to protect and advance the interests of the crushed stone 
industry. Please give them favorable consideration whenever possible. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Crushing, Screening, Washing, Grinding, 
Cement Machinery; Motors; Texrope 
Drives; Centrifugal Pumps; Tractors 


American Cyanamid Co. 
Explosives Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


American Manganese Steel Division 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
109 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. 


‘Manganese and Alloy Steel Castings, Power 
Shovel Dippers, Material Handling 
Pumps. Reclamation and Hard-Facing 
Welding Materials 


American Pulverizer Co. 


1249 Macklind Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Ring Crushers and Ham- 
mermills for Primary and Secondary 
Crushing 


American Steel & Wire Division 


Rockefeller Bldg., oy Superior Ave., N. W., 
Cleveland 13, Ohi 


Wire Rope, Aerial “Wire Rope Tramways, 
Electrical Wires and Cables, Welded Wire 
Fabric, Concrete Reinforcing, Wire Nails, 
Fencing, Netting 


Aquadyne Corp. 
62 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, Conn. 
“Wet Water” Dust Control System 


Atlas Powder Co. 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
Industrial Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Bacon-Greene & Milroy 
29 Washington Ave., Hamden 14, Conn. 
“Farrel-Bacon” Jaw Crushers for Pri- 


mary and Secondary Operations, Convey- 
ors, Elevators, Rolls, Screens 


Baker-Lull Corp. 


314 West 90th St., Minneapolis 20, Minn. 
Shovel Loaders (Front End) 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
Construction Equipment Division 
South Main St., Lima, Ohio 


Power Shovels, Draglines, Cranes, Bins, 
Conveyors and Idlers, Crushers and Pul- 
verizers, Feeders, Plants—Crushing and 
Portable, Washing 


Barber-Greene Co. 
400 North Highland Ave., Aurora, IIl. 
Portable and Permanent Belt Conveyors, 
Belt Conveyor Idlers, Bucket Loaders 
Both Wheel and Crawler Mounted, As- 


phalt Mixers and Finishers, Coal Han- 
dling Machines 


Birdsboro-Buchanan Crusher Dept. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 
1941 Furnace St., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Primary and Secondary Crushers and Rolls 


Brunner & Lay Rock Bit Corp. 
P. O. Box 4247, Asheville, N. C. 


Tungsten Carbide Detachable Bits, “Rock 
Bit” Drill Steel Inlaid with Tungsten Car- 
bide, Carbon Hollow Drill Steel, Alloy 
Hollow Drill Steel 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Excavating, Drilling, and Material Handling 
Equipment 


Buda Division 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Harvey, III. 


Diesel and Gasoline Engines; Material Han- 
dling Equipment; Lifting Jacks; Earth 
Drills and Maintenance of Way Equip- 
ment 


Burress, J. W. 


1701 Shenandoah Ave., N. W., Roanoke, Va. 
“Air-Trac” Drill Carrier 


Cape Ann Anchor & Forge Co. 
P.O. Box 360, Gloucester, Mass. 
“Cape Ann” Forged Steel Drop Balls 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria 8, Ill. 


Track-Type Tractors, Bulldozers, Earth- 
moving Scrapers, Motor Graders, Heavy- 
Duty Off-Road Hauling Units, Diesel 
Engines, Diesel Electric Generating Sets, 
Front End Shovels, Wheel-Type Tractors 


Chain Belt Co. 
P. O. Box 2022, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Rex Conveyors, Elevators, Feeders, Idlers, 
Elevator Buckets, Drive and Conveyor 
Chains, Sprockets, Bearings, Pillow 
Blocks, Power Transmission Equipment, 
Portable Self-Priming Pumps 
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Manufacturers Division— National Crushed Stone Association 


(continued) 


Clark Equipment Co. 
Construction Machinery Division 
300 Miller St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Truck and Crawler Excavator Cranes—3/8, 
1/2, 3/4 Cu. Yd.; Tractor Shovels—15 Cu. 
Ft. Through 2 1/4 Cu. Yd. 


Continental Gin Co. 
4500 Fifth Ave., S., Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Conveyors—Belt, Screw, Flight ana Under- 
ground Mine; Elevators—Bucket and 
Screw; Feeders—Apron, Belt, Reciprocat- 
ing, Table, and Screw; Drives—V-Belts, 
Chains and Sprockets, Gears and Speed 
Reducers 


Contractors and Engineers 
470 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Magazine of Modern Construction 


Cross Engineering Co. 
P. O. Box 507, Carbondale, Pa. 
Cross Perforated Steel Segments, Sections, 
Decks, for Vibrating, Shaking, Revolving, 
and Other Types of Screening Equipment 


Cummins Engine Co, Inc. 

Fifth and Union Sts., Columbus, Ind. 

Lightweight Highspeed Diesel Engines (60- 
600 Hp.) for: On-Highway Trucks, Off- 
Highway Trucks, Buses, Tractors, Earth- 
movers, Shovels, Cranes, Industrial and 
Switcher Locomotives, Air Compressors 
Logging Yarders and Loaders, Oil Well 
Drilling Rigs, Centrifugal Pumps, Gen- 
erator Sets and Power Units, Work Boats 
and Pleasure Craft 


Dart Truck Co. 
2623 Oak St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Off Highway Trucks—End, Side, Bottom 
mops 
Deister Machine Co. 
1933 East Wayne St., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
Deister Vibrating Screens, Classifiers, Wash- 
ing Equipment 
Detroit Diesel Engine Division 
General Motors Corp. 
13400 West Outer Drive, Detroit 28, Mich. 


Light Weight, Compact 2 Cycle Diesel En- 
gines and “Package Power” Units for All 
Classes of Service 


Diamond Iron Works 
Division Goodman Manufacturing Co. 


Halsted Street & 48th Place, Chicago 9,-IIl. 

Jaw and Roll Crushers; Vibrator, Revolving, 
and Scrubber Screens; Drag Washers; 
Bucket Elevators; Belt Conveyors; Bins; 
Apron and Plate Feeders; Portable Gravel 
and Rock Crushing, Screening, and Wash- 
ing Plants; Stationary Crushing, Screen- 
ing, and Washing Plants; Hammermills 


Du Pont, E. I., de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington 98, Del. ; 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


_ Dustex Corp. 
1758 Walden Ave., Buffalo 25, N. Y. 


Dust Collecting Equipment; Dust Control 
Systems 


Eagle Crusher Inc. 
900 Harding Way East, Galion, Ohio 
Crushers 


Eagle Iron Works 

129 Holcomb Ave., Des Moines 13, Iowa 

Fine Material Screw Washers—Classifiers— 
Dehydrators; Coarse Material Screw and 
Log Washers—Dewaterers; Water Scalp- 
ing and Fine Material Settling Tanks; 
Drop Balls—Ni-Hard and _ Semi-Steel; 
“Swintek” Screen Chain Cutter Dredging 
Ladders 


Easton Car & Construction Co. 
Easton, Pa. 
Off-Highway Transportation: Dump Trail- 
ers, Truck Bodies, and Cars for Mines, 
Quarries, and Earth Moving Projects 


Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Simsbury, Conn. 


Primacord-Bickford Detonating Fuse and 
Safety Fuse 


Euclid Division 
General Motors Corp. 
1361 Chardon Road, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Heavy-Duty Trucks and Dump Trailers for 
“Off-Highway” Hauls. Loaders for Earth 
Excavation, Single and Twin Engine Earth 
Moving Scrapers 


Frog. Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Manganese Steel Dept. 

Carlisle, Pa. 

Manufacturers of “Indian Brand” Manga- 
nese Steel Castings for all Types of Jaw, 
Gyratory, and Pulverizing Crushers; Dip- 
pers, Teeth, Treads, and Other Parts for 
Power Excavating Equipment; and Other 
Miscellaneous Manganese Steel Castings. 
Manufacturers and Fabricators of Rail- 
road and Mine Frogs, Switches, and 
Crossings 


General Electric Co. 


1 River Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

Electric Motors, Controls, Locomotives, 
Welding Equipment, Coordinated Electric 
Drives for: Shovels, Drag Lines, Convey- 


ors, Hoists, Cranes, Crushers, Screens, Etc.; 


Coordinated Power Generating and Dis- 
tributing Systems Including Generators, 
Switchgear, Transformers, Cable, Cable 
Skids, Load Center Substations 


Gill Rock Drill Co. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Well Drill Tools and Supplies 
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Manufacturers ne Stone Association 
continue 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 

Akron 16, Ohio 

Airfoam; Industrial Rubber Products—Belt- 
ing (Conveyor, Elevator, Transmission), 
Hose (Air, Water, Steam, Suction, Mis- 
cellaneous); Chute Lining (Rubber); Rims 
(Truck and Tractor); Storage Batteries 
(Automobile, Truck, Tractor); Tires 
(Automobile, Truck, Off-the-Road) ; Tubes 
(Automobile, Truck, Off-the-Road, Life- 
Guard, Safety Tubes, Puncture Seal Tubes) 


Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 

2915 North Market St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 
Rock and Gravel Crushing, Screening and 
Washing Plants, Jaw Crushers, Roll 
Crushers, Hammermills, Lime Pulverizers 


Gulf Oil Corp. 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Lubricating Oils, Greases, 
Diesel Fuels 


Gasoline and 


Haiss, George, Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Subsidiary of Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 
5720 Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


Bucket Loaders, Buckets, Portable and Sta- 
tionary Conveyors, Car Unloaders 


Harnischfeger Corp. 
4400 West National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
A Complete Line of Power Excavating 
Equipment, Overhead Cranes,: Hoists, 
Smoothare Welders, Welding Rod, Motors 
and Generators, Diesel Engines 


HarriSteel Products Co. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Woven Wire Screen Cloth 


Hayward Co. 
50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Orange Peel Buckets, Clam Shell Buckets, 


Electric Motor Buckets, Automatic Take- 
up Reels 


Heidenreich, E. Lee, Jr. 
Consulting Engineers 
75 Second St., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Plant Layout, Design, Supervision; Open Pit 
Quarry Surveys; Appraisals—Plant and 
Property 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 


Perforated Metal Screens, Perforated Plates 
for Vibrating, Shaking, and Revolving 
Screens; Elevator Buckets; Test Screens; 
Wedge Slot Screens; Open Steel Floor 
Grating 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Hetherington & Berner Inc. 
701-745 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Asphalt Paving Machinery, Sand and Stone 
Dryers 


Hewitt-Robins Incorporated 

666 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, Conn. 

Belt Conveyors (Belting and Machinery); 
Belt and Bucket Elevators; Car Shake- 
outs; Feeders; Industrial Hose; Screen 
Cloth; Sectional Conveyors; Skip Hoists; 
Stackers; Transmission Belting; Vibrat- 
ing Conveyors, Feeders, and Screens; 
ne and Construction of Complete 

ants 


Hoyt Wire Cloth Co. 
Abraso St., P. O. Box 22, Lancaster, Pa. 
Aggregate Wire Screens Made of Super- 
tough and Abraso Wire—Smoothtop, 
Longslot, Oblong Space and Double 


Crimp Construction—For All Makes of 
Vibrators 


Hughes Tool Co. 
P. O. Box 2539, Houston 1, Texas 
Bits—Rock 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 
506 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Gold Medal Explosives 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Rock Drills, Paving Breakers, Paving Breaker 
Tools and Accessories, Quarrymaster 
Drills, Drillmasters, Carset Bits, Jackbits, 
Bit Reconditioning Equipment, Portable 
and Stationary Air Compressors, Air 
Hoists, Slusher Hoists, Pneumatic Tools, 
Centrifugal Pumps, Diesel and Gas En- 
gines 


Insley Manufacturing Corp. 
801 North Olney St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Concrete Carts and Buckets; 1/2 to 2 Cu. 


Yd. Cranes and Shovels-—5 to 30 Tons 
Capacity—Rubber or Crawler Mounting 


International Harvester Co. 
Motor Truck Sales Dept. 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 


Trucks, Trailers, Truck Bodies, Highway 
Trucks, Truck Bodies Off-Highway 


Iowa Manufacturing Co. 
916 16th St., N.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Rock and Gravel Crushing, Screening, Con- 
veying and Washing Plants, Hot and Cold 
Mix Asphalt Plants, Stabilizer Plants, 
Impact Breakers, Screens, Elevators, Con- 
veyors, Portable and Stationary Equip- 
ment, Hammermills, Bins 
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Manufacturers Division—National Crushed Stone Association 


(continued) 


Jaeger Machine Co. 
550 West Spring St., Columbus 16, Ohio . 
Portable and Stationary Air Compressors, 
Self-Priming Pumps, Truck Mixers, Con- 
crete Mixers, Road Paving Machinery, 


Hoists and Towers; Rubber-Tired, Front 
End Loaders 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
East First Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Elevator Buckets; Car Pullers; Chains; 
Conveyors: Belt, Drag, Apron, Vibrating; 
Idlers; Crushers; Pulverizers; Elevators; 
Feeders; Pillow Blocks; Stationary Plants; 
Screens 


Johnson-March Corp. 
1724 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Dust Control Engineers, Wet and Dry Dust 


Collection Systems, Gas Scrubbers 


Joy Manufacturing Co. 
333 Henry W. Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Drills: Blast-Hole, Wagon, Rock, and Core; 
Air Compressors: Portable, Stationary, 
and Semi-Portable; Aftercoolers; Porta- 
ble Blowers; Carpullers; Hoists; Multi- 
Purpose and Portable Rock Loaders; Air 
Motors; Trench Diggers; Belt Conveyors; 
“Spaders”; “String-a-Lite” (Safety-Light- 
ing-Cable); Backfill Tampers; Drill Bits: 
Rock and Core 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Corp. 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Crushing, Screening, Washing, Conveying, 
Elevating, Grinding, Complete Cement 
Plants, Complete Lime Plants, Complete 
Lightweight Aggregate Plants, Synchron- 
ous Motors, Air Activated Containers for 
Transportation of Pulverized Material, 
Cement Pumps, and Power Plant Equip- 
ment 


Kensington Steel Co. 
505 Kensington Ave., Chicago 28, III. 


Oro Alloy and Manganese Steel Castings: 
For Shovels—Dipper Teeth, Crawler 
Treads, Rollers, Sprockets; For Crushers— 
Jaw Plates, Concaves, Mantles, Bowl 
Liners; For Pulverizers—Hammers, Grate 
Bars and Liners; For Elevators and Con- 
veyors—Chain, Sprockets, Buckets; For 
Tractors—Rail Links and Grouser Plates; 
Drag Line Chain 


King Powder Co., Inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detonite, Dynamites, and Blasting Supplies 


Koehring Co. 
3026 West Concordia Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


Excavating, Hauling, and Concrete Equip- 
ment 


Le Roi Co. 
Cleveland Rock Drill Division 

12500 Berea Road, Cleveland 11, Ohio 

Air Compressors—Portable 60 Cfm. to 600 
Cfm. Gas or Diesel; Tractairs—Combined 
Tractor with 105 Cfm. Air Compressor; 
Engines; Generator Sets; Rock and Wagon 
Drills; Jumbo Drill Rigs, Drifters, Stop- 
ers, Self Propelled Drill Rigs; Concrete 
Mixers; Front End Loaders 


Linde Air Products Co., Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Oxygen, Acetylene, Welding and Jet Pierc- 
ing Equipment and Supplies 


Link-Belt Co. 
300 West Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 
Complete Stone Preparation Plants; Con- 
veyors, Elevators, Screens, Washing 
Equipment, Speed-O-Matic Shovels— 
Cranes—Draglines and Power Transmis- 
sion Equipment 


Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 
1201 Sixth St.. S. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Complete Line of Power Hydraulically 
Controlled Cranes, Shovels, Trench Hoes, 
Draglines, Clamshells, 1/2 to 3 Yd. Ca- 
pacities. Available on Crawler Base or 
Rubber Tire Mounting 


Lippmann Engineering Works 
4603 W. Mitchell St.; Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Primary and Secondary Rock Crushers and 
Auxiliary Equipment such as Feeders, 
Screens, Conveyors, Etc., Portable and 
Stationary Crushing and Washing Plants 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Cloth Co. . 
634 South Newstead Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Woven Wire Screens and Wire Cloth of 
Super-Loy, Steel, and All Commercial 
Alloys and Metals 


Mack Motor Truck Corp. 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


On- and Off-Highway Trucks, Tractor- 
Trailers, Six-Wheelers, from 5 to 30 Tons 
Capacity, both Gasoline- and Diesel- 
Powered 


Marion Power Shovel Co. 
Marion, Ohio 


Marion-Osgood-General — Power Shovels, 
Draglines, Cranes, Truck Cranes, Mobil 
Cranes—From 1/2 to 60 Yd. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
252 Wall St., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Complete Pit, Mine, and Quarry Equipment 
—Crushers, Washers, Screens, Feeders, 
Etc. 
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Murphy Diesel Co. 
5317 West Burnham St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
Engines and Power Units—90 to 246 Hp.; 
Generator Sets—60 to 154 Kw.; Marine 
Engines—90 to 225 Hp.; Dual-Fuel Engines 
—135 to 180 Hp.; Mechanical and Elec- 
tric Power Simultaneously 


National Container Corp. of Ohio 
Multi-Wall Paper Bag Division 
Jaite, Ohio 
Multi-Wall Paper Bags, Sewn and Pasted 


Style for Packaging Lime, Cement, 
Plasver, Etc. 


New York Rubber Corp. 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Conveyor Belting: Stonore, Dependable, 
and Cameo Grades; Transmission Belting: 


Silver Duck Duroflex, Soft Duck Rugged, 
Commercial Grade Tractor 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

«Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Symons Cone and Gyratory Crushers; 
Gyradisc; Grinding Mills; Stone Plant 
and Cement Mill Machinery; Vibrating 
Screens and Grizzlies; Diesel Engines and 
Diesel Driven Generator Units; Mine 
Hoists; Track Maintenance Machinery 


Northern Blower Co. 


6409 Barberton Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Dust Collecting Systems, Fans—Exhaust and 
Blower 


Northwest Engineering Co. 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 


Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, Pullshovels— 
Crawler and Truck Mounted 


Pennsylvania Crusher Division 
Bath Iron Works Corp. 
323 South Matlack St.. West Chester, Pa. 
Single Roll Crushers, Impactors, Hammer- 
mills, Ring Type Granulators, Kue-Ken 
Jaw Crushers, Kue-Ken Gyratories, Dixie 
Non-Clog and Standard Hammermills 


Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 


4710 West Division St., Chicago 51, Ill. 

Material Handling Buckets, Clamshells, 
Draglines, Pullshovels, Dippers, Shovel 
Dippers, Pumps, Hammermills, Front End 
Loaders, Bucket Conveyor Loaders, Fork 
and Bucket Loaders, Speed Swing Load- 
ers, Speed Swing Yard Cranes, Motor 
Graders, Manganese Steel Castings 


Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc. 


1515 Central Ave., N. E., Minneapolis 13, 
Minn. 


Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers (Twin and 
Triple), Vibrating and Revolving Screens, 
Feeders (Mechanical, Grizzly, Apron, and 
Pioneer-Oro Manganese Steel), Belt Con- 
veyors, Portable and Stationary Crushing 
and Screening Plants, Washing Plants, 
Mining Equipment, Cement and Lime 
Equipment, Asphalt Plants and Finishers 


Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Pit and Quarry, Pit and Quarry Handbook, 


Pit and Quarry Directory, Concrete Man- 
ufacturer, Concrete Industries Yearbook 


Productive Equipment Corp. 
2926 West Lake St., Chicago 12, II. 
Vibrating Screens 


Quaker Rubber Corp. 
Division of H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 
of Pittsburgh 
Tacony and Comly Sts., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
Conveyor Belts, Hose, and Packing 


Radio Corporation of America 
Engineering Products Department 
Industrial Equipment Section 


Front and Cooper Sts., Bldg. 15-1, 
Camden 2, N. J. 


Electronic Metal Detectors 


Rock Products 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


Rogers Iron Works Co. 
11th and Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo. 


Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers, Hammermills, 
Vibrating Screens, Revolving Screens and 
Scrubbers, Apron Feeders, Reciprocating 
Feeders, Roll Grizzlys, Conveyors, Eleva- 
tors, Portable and Stationary Crushin 
and Screening Plants, Mine Hoists, Drill 
Jumbos and Underground Loaders 


Screen Equipment Co., Inc. 
1754 Walden Ave., Buffalo 25, N. Y. 


Seco Vibrating Screens; Scales—Industrial, 
Aggregates, Truck 


Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Durand, Mich. 


Simplicity Gyrating Screens, Horizontal 
Screens, Simpli-Flo Screens, Tray Type 
Screens, Heavy Duty Scalpers, D’Water- 
ing Wheels, D’Centegrators, Vibrating 
Feeders, Vibrating Pan Conveyors, Car 
Shake-Outs, Woven Wire Screen Cloth 


SKF Industries, Inc. 


Front St. and Erie Ave., P. O. Box 6731, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Anti-Friction Bearings—Self-Aligning Ball, 
Single Row Deep Groove Ball, Angular 
Contact Ball, Double Row Deep Groove 
Ball, Spherical Roller, Cylindrical Roller, 
Ball Thrust, Spherical Roller Thrust; Pil- 
low Block and Flanged Housings—Ball 
and Roller 
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Manufacturers Siviskon—Sneemee Crushed Stone Association 
conciu 


Smith Engineering Works 
532 East Capitol Drive, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Gyratory, Gyrasphere, Jaw and Roll Crush- 
ers, Vibrating and Rotary Screens, Gravel 
Washing and Sand Settling Equipment, 
Elevators and Conveyors, Feeders, Bin 
Gates, and Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 


Stedman Foundry & Machine Co., Inc. 


Aurora, Ind. 
Stedman Impact-Type Selective Reduction 
Crushers, 2-Stage Swing Hammer Lime- 


stone Pulverizers, Multi-Cage Lime- 
stone Pulverizers, Vibrating Screens 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Aurora, 


Belt Conveyors, Elevators, Feeders, Car Pull- 
ers, Screens, Skip Hoists, Complete Plants 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, N. J. 


Manganese and other Special Alloy Steel 
and Iron Castings; Dipper Teeth, Fronts 
and Lips; Crawler Treads; Jaw and Cheek 
Plates; Mantles and Concaves; Pulverizer 
Hammers and Liners; Asphalt Mixer 
Liners and Tips; Manganese Nickel Steel 
Welding Rod and Plate 


Thew Shovel Co. 
East 28th St. and Fulton Rd., Lorain, Ohio 


“Lorain” Power Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, 
Clamshells, Hoes, Scoop Shovels on 
Crawlers and Rubber-Tire Mountings. 
Diesel, Electric, and Gasoline, 3/8 to 2 Yd. 
Capacities 


Torrington Co. 
Bantam Bearings Division 


3702 West Sample St., South Bend 21, Ind. 
Anti-Friction Bearings; Self-Ali 9 ning 
Spherical, Tapered, Cylindrical, and 
Needle Roller; Roller Thrust; Ball 
Bearings 
Travel Drill Co. 
P. O. Box 1124, Raleigh, N. C. 


“Travel Drill”—Mobile Drill for Secondary 
Drilling in Quarries and Open Pit Work 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


Allentown, Pa. 


Stone Crushing, Gravel, Lime, and Cement 
Machinery 


Trojan Powder Co. 
17 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Tyler, W. S., Co. 
3615 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Woven Wire Screens; Ty-Rock, Tyler- 
Niagara and Ty-Rocket (Mechanically 
Vibrated) Screens; Hum-mer Electric 
Screens; Ro-Tap Testing Sieve Shakers; 
Tyler Standard Screen Scale Sieves, U. S. 
Sieve Series 


Unit Crane & Shovel Corp. 
6411 West Burnham St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


1/2 and 3/4 Cu. Yd. Crawler, Mobile and 
Truck Mounted Shovels, Draglines, Cranes, 
Clamshells, Trenchoes, and Magnets 


Universal Engineering Corp. 
625 C Ave., N. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers, TwinDual 
Roll Crushers, Hammermills, Impact 
Breakers, Pulverizers, Bins, Conveyors, 
Feeders, Screens, Scrubbers. Bulldog 
Non-Clog Moving Breaker Plate and 
Stationary Breaker Plate Hammermills, 
Center Feed Hammermills. A Complete 
Line of Stationary and Portable Crush- 
ing, Screening, Washing, and Loading 
Equipment for Rock, Gravel, Sand,. and 
Ore. Aglime Plants. Asphalt Plants 


Vibration Measurement Engineers 
7665 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, Il. 


Seismographic and Airblast Measurements, 
Seismological Engineering, Blasting Com- 
plaint Investigations, Expert Testimony 
in Blasting Litigation; Nation-wide 
Coverage 


Werco Steel Co. 
2151 East 83rd St., Chicago 17, Il. 


Castings—Manganese, Alloy Steel; Screen 
Plates—Perforated Steel Screen Sections 
and Decks; Buckets; Chains; Belt Con- 
veyors, Idlers; Dipper—Shovel; Drop 
Balls; Wire Cloth; Wire Rope and Re- 
lated Products 


Weston Dump Body Co. 
326 S.W. 11th St., Des Moines 9, Iowa 


Combination Lime, Sand, and Gravel Body; 
Special Bodies for Quarry and Pit Work 


White Motor Co. 
842 East 79th St., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
On- and Off-H ee Trucks and Tractors— 
Gasoline- and Diesel-Powered; Industrial 


Engines, Power Units, Axles, Special Ma- 
chine Assemblies; All Classes of Service 
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Technical Publications 
of the 


National Crushed Stone Association 


STONE BRIEFS 


How to Proportion Workable Concrete for Any Desired Compressive 
Strength 


How to Proportion Concrete for Pavements 
Uses for Stone Screenings 


How to Determine the Required Thickness of the Non-Rigid Type of Pave- 
ment for Highways and Airport Runways 


The Insulation Base Course Under Portland Cement Concrete Pavements 


ENGINEERING BULLETINS 


The Bulking of Sand and Its Effect on Concrete 
Low Cost Improvement of Earth Roads with Crushed Stone 
“Retreading” Our Highways 


Reprint of “Comparative Tests of Crushed Stone and Gravel Concrete in 
New Jersey” with Discussion 


The Bituminous Macadam Pavement 
Investigations in the Proportioning of Concrete for Highways 
Tests for the Traffic Durability of Bituminous Pavements 


A Method of Proportioning Concrete for Strength, Workability, and Dura- 
bility. (Revised November 1953) 


Single copies of the above publications are available upon request. 


Manual of Uniform Cost Accounting Principles and Procedure for the Crushed Stone 


Industry ($2.00 per copy) 
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